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have launched forth into the things of this 
world beyond their substance, and capacities to 
discharge a good conscience in the perfurmance 
of their promises and contracts, as well as their 
just debts, to the great scandal of our holy pro- 
fession, and involving of themselves, their fami- 
lies and others in great sorrow and inconven- 
iences ; it is therefore our earnest desire that all 
Friends everywhere be very careful to avoid 
all inordinate pursuits after the things of this 
world, by such ways and means as depend too 
much upon the uncertain probabilities of haz- 
ardous enterprises; but rather labor to content 
themselves with such a plain way and manner 
of living, as is most agreeable to the self-denying 
principle of Truth which we profess ; and which 
is most conducive to that tranquillity of mind 
that is requisite to a religious conduct through 
this troublesome world. 

1725.— Friends: Let us watch diligently over 
our own spirits, to see that we are conformable to 
the Spirit of Truth; whereby our behavior and 
conversation may be such as becomes godliness, 
and may adorn the doctrine of Christ Jesus, our 
Lord ; who mercifully hath called us to be a peo- 
ple faithful in bearing the cross, and despising the 
shame ; and cheerfully bearing our testimony to 
the great truths of the Christian religion, which 
He hath revealed ; and against every appear- 
ance of Antichrist and wickedness. 

Dear Friends.—In the spring of Divine love 
do we tenderly salute you, desiring the Lord of 
the heavenly harvest to settle and establish you 
in his holy covenant of light, in which you 
have believed: that you may walk therein to 
his glory, and your everlasting peace and com- 
fort ; and be thereby preserved faithful in that 
testimony which God hath given you to bear; 
sitting down in deep humility and fear, to wait 
for counsel and wisdom from Him, that He 
may shew you your places, and bring you up 
in them in his pure love and life, in which you 
may serve Him and one another, and be pre- 
served from the many snares and temptations 
of the enemy, who still works to draw into a 
false liberty, and from the simplicity of the 
Gospel, wherein our beauty hath been seen, 
and where the Lord hath manifested his power, 
and made us a people who were no people, and 
hath wrought wonders for our deliverance. O 
that we may dwell as in the dust before Him! 
that He may say to us, “ Arise and sing, you 
that dwell in the dust.” So will the Lord re- 
buke the enemy, and exalt the horn of his sal- 
vation: that we may in Truth say, “ We have a 
strong city : salvation hath the Lord appointed 
for walls and bulwarks,” (Isa. xxvi: 1) ; herein 
we shall dwell safely, and be quiet from fear of 
evil. 

And dear Friends : in the spirit of the Gospel 
comfort and edify one another; pray for the in- 
crease of Zion, and the enlargement of all her 
borders; that God may delight to dwell among 
you, and instruct you in every good word and 
work, and crown your faithful labors with his 
blessing ; and, at the end of your race, receive 
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Selections from Epistles of London Y. Meeting. 
(Continued from page 14.) 

1722.— Dear Friends :— 

Weearnestly desire that all Friends will thank- 
fully embrace the present opportunity of ce- 
menting in a very close and brotherly fellow- 
ship one with another in the Divine Spirit, and 
therein watch against all occasions of discord or 
breach of unity in any Quarterly, Monthly, or 
Particular Meeting; to the end Zion may con- 
tinue a quiet habitation, the glory and presence 
of God rest and remain on her, and the spirit 
and doctrine of the Gospel may be lived in and 
maintained; and then we need not doubt of 
seeing Truth prevail in the earth in our days, 
and the glorious and spiritual kingdom of our 
blessed Redeemer established in the hearts of 
men, 

We also recommend, that such Friends as 
are concerned in the affairs of the Church, in 
the Quarterly, Monthly or Particular Meetings, | t 
be careful to act therein in the wisdom of God, 
whereby they will be exemplary to the young; 
who may be esteemed members thereof, and 
attend the same. And as such young persons 
are found to be qual:fied with a real sense of 
Truth on their spirits, and subjection there- 
unto, and thereby made capable to come up to 
a service in their respective meetings; Friends 
are desired to encourage and bring them for- 
ward therein; whereby they may be helpful to 
the ancients, and brought in a life of right- 
eousness, to walk and act to the praise of God’s 
holy name; and standing in their lot, will 
supply the place of the elders in such meetings, 
through the same Spirit, when they are gone. 

And parents who have children to dispose of 
in marriage, are tenderly advised not to make 
it their first or chief care to obtain for them 
large portions and settlement therein, but rather 
be careful that their children be joined in mar- 
riage with persons of religious inclinations, 
suitable disposition, temper, sobriety of man- 
ners, and diligence in their business; which 
are things essentially necessary to a comfortable 
life in a married estate; and carefully to guard 
against all mixed marriages, and unequal yok- 
ing of their children therein. 
1724.—And whereas, in this time of general 
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ease and liberty, too many under our profession | you into the mansions of his everlasting king- 
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dom ; whereunto we pray God preserve you. 

1726.— Dear Friends, we earnestly recom- 
mend to you, whatever your places and stations 
in the church may be, that, in the most weighty 
and serious manner, you often call to remem- 
brance, in all humility of mind, what it was 
that brought us to be a people, and what is, 
and will be, that which will preserve us such. 
That the foundation on which a true Christian 
is built, is the Spirit of Christ. Let this there- 
fore direct you in all things, both respecting 
your private conversation, and whatever you 
do fur God in his church. This is the only true 
means to preserve you holy and blameless in 
the one, as well as serviceable and useful in the 
other. 

727.—Dear Friends: It hath long been the 
great concern of this meeting, that all Friends 
carefully walk in the Divine light; that they 
may be preserved from the two extremes of 
covetousness on the one hand, and extrava- 
gancy on the other; the latter of which has 
been the occasion of the failings of some among 
us, in the non-payment of their just debts; 
by which great reproach hath too often been 
brought upon our holy profession. Wherefore 
we earnestly desire all Friends to be very care- 
ful, not to run into larger trading and business 
than their capacities and abilities can well an- 
swer; and that they frequently inspect their 
circumstances, and do not live at an expense 
beyond them. And, if through adverse acci- 
dents, any should fail in paying their just debts, 
and should, after his or her composition with 
his or her creditors, be so fur blessed and pros- 
pered in their affairs, as to be capable of paying 
their deficiencies; it is the earnest desire and 
advice of this meeting, that they do not omit 
the same; it being agreeable to the command of 
the Gospel, and common justice among men. 

Dear Friends, we recommend you, in great 
earnestness of spirit, to the one unerring Guide, 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
able to preserve all of us from falling. And the 
not being obedient thereto, isthe great and uni- 
versal cause of evil and disorder, and giveth oc- 
casion for repeating advice upon particular cases 
from this meeting, which is matter of sorrow to 
all the sincere hearted ; wherefore we again be- 
seech all Friends to keep to the Lord’s power, 
and the work thereof in themselves. This at 
first made us a people, who were not a people ; 
and as herein we keep our meetings, they will 
be to God’s glory, and our everlasting peace 
and salvation. 

1728.— Dear Friends: inasmuch as the Holy 
Scriptures are the external means of conveying 
and preserving to us an account of the things 
most surely to be believed concerning the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh, and 
the fulfilling the prophecies relating thereto ; 
we therefore recommend to all Friends, es- 
pecially elders in the church, and masters of 
families, that they would, both by example and 
advice, impress on the minds of the younger a 
reverend esteem of those sacred writings, and 
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From FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER and JOURNAL, 
The Story of Frances Slocum. 

The story of Frances Slocum is not new, but 
it is known to comparatively few of the present 
gencration, and it can never luse its interest 
until the human heart becomes other than it 
now is. 

Frances was one of the numerous descendants 
of Giles Slocum, who immigrated to New Eng- 
land a few years after the landing of the pil- 
grims, and settled in Rhode Island in 1638. 
Frances was born in that State in Third Month, 
1773. Her father, Jonathan Slocum, and 
her mother, Ruth Tripp, were members of the 
Society of Friends. While she was a small 
child her parents and her grandfather, Isaac 
Tripp, emigrated to the valley of the Wyoming, 
in Pennsylvania, and located near a fort within 
the present borough of Wilkesbarre. The coun- 
try was then at war with England, and the sur- 
rounding Indians were often hostile and treach- 
erous. ‘The Slocums and Tripps, being Friends 
and friendly to the Indians, felt considerable 
assurance that they would not be seriously 
molested by them; and possibly they might 
have escaped harm had not Giles Slocum, Jon- 
athan’s eldest son, participated in the attempted 
military defense of the valley in the summer 
of 1778. He was one of the few who took up 
arms that escaped the terrible massacre of Sev- 
enth Month 3rd, of that year. 

On the Second of Eleventh Month following, 
three Delaware Indians invaded the Slocum 
premises, in the absence of the father and older 
sons, killed one of two boys that were tem- 
porarily in the care of the family, carried 
away the other, and also a colored girl and 
little Frances, then nearly six years of age. 
The agonized mother was powerless to save her 
child, whom she saw disappearing in the dis 
tance in the arms of a stalwart savage. In the 
last view of her, indellibly photographed on 
memory’s page, she was pushing the hair from 
her eyes with one hand while she wildly waved 
the other as she looked back and shrieked to 
her mother for help. 

In the evening the father returned and was 
horror-stricken at what he found. Three mem- 
bers of the household were missing, and a fourth 
lay dead near the threshold. The feelings of the 
family that night, and following, can be imag- 
ined, but not stated in words. But fate had 
other terrible experiences for them in the near 
future. On the sixteenth of the following month 
Jonathan Slocum and Isaac Tripp were both 
murdered by Indians while engaged in feeding 
rattle from a stack a short distance from their 
house and from the fort. Cruelly, indeed, had 
fate dealt with Ruth Slocum. Husband and 
father murdered, and a tender child carried off 
by those who could do such deeds, all in a few 
short weeks. 

When loved ones go from us by death we at 
least know they are at rest, and the heart com- 
mences to school itself to get along without 
them. So time soothed the anguish of Ruth 
Slocum as widow and daughter, but not as 
mother. She could not get away from that 
last imploring look and the never-ending ques- 
tionings, Where is little Frances? How is she 
treated? What will be her fate? What agony 
to picture the worst ; how difficult to hope for 
























































advise them to a frequent reading and meditat- 
iny therein. And that ministers, as well as 
elders and others, in all their preaching, writ- 
ing, and conversing about the things of God, 
do keep to the form of sound words, or Scrip- 
ture terms; and that none pretend to be wise 
above what is there written, and, in such pre- 
tended wisdom go about to explain the things of 
God in the words which man’s wisdom teaches ; 
but, on the contrary, that you would, at proper 
times and seasons, when you find your minds 
rightly disposed thereunto, give the youth to 
understand, that the same good experience of 
the work of sanctification, through the opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God which the Holy Scrip- 
tures plentifully bear testimony to, is to be wit- 
nessed by believers in all generations, as well 
as by those in the first ages of Christianity ; in 
which case, some account of your own experi- 
ence will be helpful to them. And this we re- 
commend as the most effectual means for beget- 
ting and establishing in their minds a firm belief 
of the Christian doctrine in general, as well as 
the necessity of the aid and help of the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit of God in the hearts of 
men in particular, contained in that most ex- 
cellent book the Bible ; and for the preserving 
them from being defiled with the many per- 
nicious notions and principles, contrary to such 
sound doctrine, which are at this time indus- 
triously dispersed in the nation, to the reproach 
of the Christian profession in general. 

Finally, dear Friends, our beginning was in 
the Spirit, and our comfortable fellowship is 
under the holy influences of it ; therefore let all 
be diligent in waiting on God for the renewings 
thereof, and watching in it, whereby the snares 
of the evil one may be seen and avoided, and 
we continue a people, to the praise of his name, 
who hath called us out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light, and therein shine, as his children, 
before the world. And we earnestly pray the 
Father of all our mercies may keep you blame- 
less unto the day of the coming of his Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ; in the fellowship of whose 
Spirit we salute you, and remain your Friends 
and brethren. 


infant of three months. While the war lasted 
it was not practicable to go amongst tke Indians 
to seek the lost one; but, in 1784, Giles and 
William visited Niagara in search of their sis- 
ter, the journey through the wilderness present- 
ing greater difficulties than would now a trip 
to Alaska. Not the slightest clew was received 
as a reward for their pains. Four years later 
they spent several months in a similar search, 
and offered tempting rewards for any imforma- 
tion concerning their sister; but all to no pur- 
pose. In 1789 the mother made a laborious 
journey to Tioga, a point where the Indians 
were to surrender a large number of captives 
by treaty with Col. Proctor, in the hope that 
her daughter might be amongst those brought 
in. She remained for weeks and scanned every 
woman that appeared, but found no Frances, 
In 1797 four of the Slocum brothers travelled 
in the western wilderness nearly all summer, 
searching, enquiring, and offering rewards, but 
the result was ever the same. A female cap- 
tive who had been stolen when too young to 
remember her name, hearing of the case of the 
Slocums, sought out their home, in the hope 
that she might find in them her unknown rela- 
tives. Ruth saw that she was not her daughter, 
but bade her welcome. “Stay with me as long 
as thee pleases,” she said, ‘“ perhaps some one 
else may extend the like kindness to my dear 
Frances.” In 1807 Ruth died, leaving with 
her sons the charge never to give up the search 
for their sister. In 1826 her brother Joseph 
made a weary and expensive journey to San- 
dusky, Ohio, because he heard that an Indian 
was living there with a white wife. He found 
the pair, was courteously treated, and satisfied 
himself the woman was not his sister. 

The search had now been kept up for nearly 
half a century, and we must feel that the family 
acted wisely in discontinuing their efforts, and 
allowing the matter to fade from their minds 
as far as possible. 

But now let us, in the light of subsequent 
knowledge, follow little Frances. Her strug- 
gles and screams are of no avail, and her moth- 
er disappears from view as she is swiftly borne 
away in the arms of her captor. They go over 
the mountain to a cave, where she soon cries 
herself to sleep on a bed of leaves. They travel 
through the forest for days, sleeping on beds of 
hemlock boughs at night around a blazing 
fire. The Indians are kind to her, give her 
the best they have to eat, and carry her when 
she is tired. After atime she gets interested 
in her new life, becomes reconciled to it, and 
stops crying. They come to an Indian village, 
and a chief called Tack-horse adopts her as his 
child in the place of one lost a short time be- 
fore. He paints her face and decks her out 
Indian fashion, and, childlike, she is pleased. 
Her foster parents treat her in all respects as 
their own child, and she soon learns to love 
them. They teach her to fear white people 
and to regard them asenemies. The Delaware 
tribe to which she now belongs rove about more 
or less, spends one summer at Sandusky, a year 
at Niagara, and some years near Detroit. Her 
Indian father and mother come more or less 
in contact with the white, to whom they sell 
chairs, baskets, brooms and other things of 
their own manufacture. Her father speaks 




















































(To be continued.) 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 

The following extract from a letter of Joseph 
Scattergood, I thought worthy of a space in THE 
FRIEND. It seems to imply much concern that 
he felt for the youth educated at Westtown, and 
a hope that they might be benefited by the re- 
ligious instruction received while there. May 
this concern of our departed worthy Friend 
sink deep into the hearts of such—while the 
day lasts. “He being dead yet speaketh.” 

E. C. C. 

“T much regret with thyself, as expressed in 
thy letter, that so very many of our members, 
educated at Westtown, and subjected to the in- 
fluences of a Friendly character, which prevail 
there, and brought, too, so often under the re- 
ligious exercises of concerned Friends, should 
appear to disregard our testimonies ; but, per- 
haps, impressions may have been made, which 
will be as seed, which may grow and produce 
fruit in time to come. But we must not be dis- 
couraged by this, nor relax our care over our- 
selves, or our precious children. Let us do what 
we can for these, that so our hands may be 








































&| the best. But hope was never abandoned.|some English, and Frances retains a knowl- 

clear. JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD. Indians sometimes surrendered captives, and | edge of the language while he lives. She learns 

See possibly Frances might be returned. to fish and to hunt, becomes expert with the 

Weshould use great charity in judging others} At the time of the father’s death there were | bow, and can ride through the forest almost 

but the utmost severity in judging ourselves.— | still nine children in the family, Giles, the old-| with the speed of the deer. She knows no fear 
George Dilhoyn. ‘ 


est, being nearly twenty, and Jonathan, an | except that of being recaptured and taken back 
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Gather the Fragments. 


“1849.—Second Month 22nd. FE. C. Mason, 
on behalf of a committee appointed last month, 
reported that they had had a full opportunity 
with Mary Williamson, who had not only ac- 
knowledged that she had full unity with the 
doctrines of the Unitarians, whose society she 
had joined, but she distinctly told them she did 
not believe in the divinity of our Saviour, she 
considered Him as a good man, but that any 
one might be equal to Him by following the 
same means. 

But as she expressed some sort of a belief in 
the New Testament, they endeavored, as ability 
was afforded, to show her the difference between 
such views and the Gospel of Christ. 

When the subject was about to be laid before 
men Friends, E. C. Mason wished that way 
might open for them to appoint a committee to 
visit her, that nothing might be left undone to 
reclaim her. 

E. Evans spoke very impressively on the 
subject, commencing, He that despiseth me, ete. 
She spoke of the awfulness of the report we 
had just heard, and expressed her belief, that 
where persons believed thus, it was a mocking 
to pretend to worship God. If their hearts 
were imbued with the love of God it would 
produce love to the Saviour. She knew it from 
living experience, well remembering the time 
when she first felt this. She had been brought 
up to read her Bible with an outward belief in 
all that it contained, but it was not till after 
days of anguish and sleepless nights on account 
of her soul’s salvation, that she practically felt 
that He was her Saviour and the Saviour of 
the whole world. 

She then very feelingly and impressively 
addressed the young people on the importance 
of closing in with the visitations of Divine 
Grace at once and not putting off till they 
were older or till a more convenient season, for 
we know not that we shall ever again have the 
opportunity, for it is said, My spirit shal! not 
always strive with man. 

She had witnessed many death-beds, but she 
had never met with an individual who thought 
they had commenced serving the Lord too early. 

No one knew what they would come to if 
they resisted these offers. The poor young 
woman we had heard about to-day, no doubt 
had had tendering visitations, for the Lord 
wishes not the death of any, but that all should 
return, repent and live. 

And for want of giving way to these, see 
what an awful state she had come to, repeating 
the necessity of giving up to the Lord’s requir- 
ings.” 


“1849.—Eighth Month 12th. 


TO THE YOUNG FRIENDS AT MUNCY. 
Young dwellers in this lovely vale, how should your 


hearts arise, 

To God, the fountain of all power, who every good 
supplies, 

In humble, fervent thankfulness and meek resolve of 
soul, 


To yield up every energy to his all-wise control. 


Here once the savage Indian roved, the monarch of 
the scene, 

Dense forests stretched o’er this vale, a lake like bed 
of green, 

Now polished oe is all around, and from the cultured 
plain 

The blessing of kind Providence calls up the grass 
and grain. 


For you the savage left his lair—the forest yields the 


soil 
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That Nature’s lavish fruitfulness should recompense 
your toil. 

And to the Lord of harvests now, who keeps you in 
his care 

Raise up the heart in thankfulness for all the gifts 
you share. 


Bow in secret quietness, when pleasure’s winds would 
toss, 

3ow meekly down with willing soul to bear the daily 
cross, / 

Bear up the Quaker standard high where’er your foot- 
steps go; 

Though as ye tread ye needs must feel scorn’s thorny 
points of woe. 


The fathers of your little church, they one by one 
must die, 

The mothers to their recompense are called of God 
on high ; 

Where will the future fathers rise, the future mothers, 
where ? 

Unless you bow in fervent zeal the holy truth to bear. 


Oh, Nature’s beauties round you spread with voice 
persuasive call, 

On hearts that feel the glorious things God giveth 
here for all; 

They bid you show your thankfulness by daily praise 
and prayer, 

By bowing to the Saviour’s will, his bitter cup to share. 


The mountains call with energy, God raised them in 
his power, 

And He can save the sinking soul in every proving 
hour. 

Bear then his standard in the earth, proclaim this 
truthful word, 

In saving strength within the soul, his Holy Voice is 
heard. 


Yes, tell the Nations that their God, who gave the 
mountains birth, 

Who called this glorious world of ours in endless beau- 
ty forth, 

He wills his creatures all should dwell amid the saints 
in light, 

And leads them thither by his Grace and Spirit’s sav- 
ing might. 


Can ye not hear the saints on earth inviting you to 
bow, 

And bear the seal of holiness impressed on every brow? 

Can ye not hear the saints in light from their bright 
home of bliss, 

Invite you to the Heavenly world from the sad paths 
of this? 

Oh, yes! the earth in beauty drest, the rolling orbs of 
light, 

The glories of the shining day, the redd’ning dawn of 
night, 

The sun who sheds his dazzling beams o’er all the 
realms of day, 

The silver stars who pave with light night’s dim and 
dusky way, 


All join the chorus of the saints who here on earth 
invite, 

All join the seraphim in bowers of Holy Light, 

All join to urge the humble soul to seek its God in 
Truth, 

And to his service dedicate the freshness of his youth, 


To bear in humble faithfulness the teaching of his 
rod, 

To tread in thankful weariness the path our father’s 
trod, 

To teach along the startled earth that God is still 
within, 

With power to purify the heart from every taint of 
sin. 


That He is there to guide and guard through every 
untried way, 

Through pain and weariness and woe to realms of end- 
less day, 

Baptizing in the holy fire till all within is white, 

Then leading through the gates of death to blessed 
bowers of light. 





ENTERING the house of one of his congrega- 
tion, Rowland Hill saw a child on a rocking- 
horse. “ Dear me!” exclaimed the aged min- 


ister, “how wondrously like some Christians. 
There is motion, but no progress.” 


__ es 


The Oriental Idea of “Father,” 


In the East my two travelling companions 
were young men neither of them being a rela- 
tive of mine. This fact was well understood by 
our Egyptian dragoman, but when we first met 
old Shaykh Moosa, who was to convoy us from 
Cairo to Sinai, the three were presented to him 
a “Mr. Trumbull and his two sons.” At this 
I touched the dragoman, and said quietly, 
“Not my sons, but young friends of mine.” 

“ That’s all right,” said the dragoman, “ He 
wouldn’t understand anything else.” 

There is nothing new in this comprehensive 
view of the term “ father.” The Bible abounds 
with illustrations of it. In the very earliest 
story of the race, it is said of Jabal: “ He was 
the father of such as dwell in tents and have 
rattle,” (Gen. iv: 20.) Here the fatherhood is 
clearly not of natural descendants, but of those 
who follow in the same line of life and occupa- 
tion. Of Jubal similarly, the record is: “He 
was the father of all such as handle the harp 
and pipe,” (Gen. iv: 21.) God’s specific dee- 
laration to Abraham was: “The father of a 
multitude of nations have I made thee ” (Gen. 
xvii: 5); and the inspired comment on this 
declaration is: “That they which be of faith 
{all of them, of whatever natural stock they 
may be], the same are sons of Abraham,” (Gal. 
iii: 7). Later on, Joseph, referring to his pro- 
vidential place in the government of Egypt, 
declares to his brethren: “God . . . hath 
made me a father to Pharoah, and lord of all his 
house, and ruler over all the land ot Egypt,” 
(Gen. xlv: 8). Here, apparently, the term 
“father” indicates superiority of position by a 
reversal of the order of natural precedence— 
the son becoming as a father, the subject as a 
sovereign. “I was a father [a protector and 
dispenser of aid] to the needy” (Job xxix: 16), 
says the large hearted Job. 

An inventor, an owner, a master, is, in Orien- 
tal usage, a “ father” of that which he invents 
or owns or controls. Dr. Thompson says that 
“the Arabs call a person distinguished for any 
peculiarity the father of it: thus, a man with 
an uncommon beard is named Abu dakn— 
‘Father of a beard,’ and I have often heard 
myself called Abu tangera— Father of a sauce- 
pan,’ because the boys in the street fancied that 
my hat resembled that black article of kitchen 
furniture.”—Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental So- 
cial Life. 


em 


SELECTED. 

One of the most impressive thoughts that 
ever held the human mind, is in the suggestion 
that, in accordance with the immutable laws of 
light and motion, every scene in human history 
is now, in a sense, visible at some point in the 
vast universe of nature, and every sound that 
ever broke the silence of the air, is now vibra- 
ting somewhere within the limits of that uni- 
verse, so that all the historic and all the unhis- 
toric past is actually an ever-present reality— 
if only the point of view and the eye and the 
ear be suited to the observation of that which is. 

It is not a thoughtless visionary, but a care- 
ful observer of the laws which govern matter, 
who says: “The pulsations of the air, once set 
in motion by the human voice, cease not to 
exist with the sounds to which they gave rise. 
Strong and audible as they may be in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the speaker, and at 
the immediate moment of utterance, their quick- 
ly attenuated force soon becomes inaudible to 
humanears. * * * But these aérial pulses, 
unseen hy the keenest eve, unheard hy the 











acutest ear, unperceived by human senses, are 
yet demonstrated to exist by human reason; 
and, in some few and limited instances, by call- 
ing to our aid the most refined and comprehen- 
sive instrument of human thought, their courses 
are traced and their intensities are measured. 

* * * Thus considered * * * the 
air itself is one vast library, on whose pages 
are forever written all that man has ever said 
or woman whispered. There in their immuta- 
ble but unerring characters, mixed with the 
earliest as well as with the latest sighs of mor- 
tality, stand forever recorded yows unredeemed, 
promises unfulfilled, perpetuating in the united 
movements of each particle the testimony of 
man’s changeful will.” 

“Let us,” says another thinker, “imagine an 
observer, with infinite powers of vision, in a 
star of the twelfth magnitude. He would see 
the earth at this moment as it existed at the 
time of Abraham. Let us, moreover, imagine 
him moved forwards in the direction of our 
earth with such speed that in a short time (say 
in an hour) he comes within the distance of a 
hundred million of miles, being then as near to 
us as the sun is, whence the earth is seen as 
it was eight minutes before; let us imagine all 
this, quite apart from any claims of possibility, 
or reality, and then we have indubitably the 
following result,—that before the eye of this 
observer the entire history of the world, from 
the time of Abraham to the present day, passes 
by in the space of an hour.”— Trumbull’s Stud- 
ies in Oriental Social Life. 

commiqemeatailiiigginmanionede 

“APrreR I stood my gr raduate examination in 
philosophy at the University of Virginia, my 
professor, the venerable George Tucker, showed 
me a cheating apparatus which had been pre- 

ared by a member of the class. He had un- 
fackily dropped it upon the sidewalk, and it 
had found its way to the professor’s hands. It 
was a narrow blank book, made to be hidden 
in the coat sleeve. It contained, in exceedingly 
small penmanship, the whole course, in the form 
of questions from the professor's recitations, with 
their answers copied from the text book. It 
was really a work of much labor. I said,‘ The 
strange thing to me is that this sorry fellow has 
expended upon this fraud much more hard 
labor than would have enabled him to prepare 
himself for passing honestly and honorably.’ 

G. Tucker replied, * Ah, my dear sir, you forget 
that a dunce finds it easier to do any amount 
of mere manual drudgery than the least bit of 
true thinking.” The application of this inci- 
dent which Dabney makes is to the difference 

between vital godliness and mere routine. It 
is easier “for the carnal mind to do twelve 
dozen paternosters by the beads than to doa 
few moments’ real heart-work.” Form and 
Yitual are easy to the worldling; but spiritual 
piety is insufferably irksome. Hence, a religion 
which lays stress upon outward services, and 
allows them to compensate for the neglect of 
the inner graces of the heart, is far more at- 
tractive to a large class than a severe struggle 
with inbred corruption. Hence the prodigies 
of asceticism found generally in heathen relig- 
ions and sometimes in the less pure forms of 
Christianity —Dr. Dabney in Presbyterian Quar- 
terly. 


“Sorrow hurts us if we meet it with resistance 
and rebellion. The secret of blessing in trial 
lies in acquiescence. This takes out of its bit- 
terness and its poison and makes it a blessing 
to us.— Miller. 
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Scripture Illustrations. 


Tue SyNnaGocue.—There is no reason to believe 
that the worship varies in the slightest degree 
from the form of that in which our Lord so often 
joined. Moses is read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day in a cycle completed in the year. 
Then follows a long portion from the Prophets, 
according to a similar cycle. Long prayers, 
largely compiled from Scripture, follow each 
reading. Then comes the sermon or exposition 
not at all confined to the official rabbis, still 
less to the priests, as we see from our Lord’s 
visit to the synagogue of Nazareth, when “he 
stood up for to read” (Luke iv: 16), or the invi- 
tation to Paul and his companions, “ If ye have 
any word . exhortation for the people, say on” 
(Acts xiii: 15). Then follow the psalms, always, 
when I have heard them, recited in Gregorian 
tones, further prayers, and finally the blessing, 
given by a descendant of Aaron, whether rabbi 
or not, if such be present. Every one prays 
standing, and with the ftallith, a white scarf, 
with several dark blue bars woven across its 
ends, on his head, hanging down over either 
shoulder. Prayers over, the worshippers saun- 
ter slowly in the neighborhood till the time of 
the next service, never transgressing the strict 
limits of a sabbath day’s journey. Often have I 
been reminded of the disciples rebuked for rub- 
bing the ears of corn, when I have seen a little 
boy sternly chided for plucking a flower or 
throwing a pebble as he ran by his father’s side. 
The synagogue of our Lord’s time represented 
the religious life of the people almost as much 
as it does to- day. It was the special feature of 
nost-captivity Judaism. Though unknown be- 
fore the return from Babylon, yet its use and 
ritual was constantly recognized and sanctioned 
by our Lord. In the synagogues many of his 
mighty works were performed. In the syna- 
gogue many of the weightiest of his recorded 
words were uttered. Few ruins of synagogues 
remain, and all of these in Galilee. All are 
built on the same general plan, with the kibleh, 
or apsidel recess, towards Jerusalem, and the 
entrance at the south end. There were gen- 
erally four rows of small columns, forming five 
aisles. One of the finest, at Birim, has been de- 
stroyed since I first saw it, for the sake of the 
building material. The most perfect is that of 
Irbid, above the plain of Gennesaret ; the most 
deeply interesting is that of Tell Hum (Caper- 
naum), with the white marble used in its con- 
struction by the proselyte centurion, and the 
prostrate lintel, on which the pot of manna and 
Aaron’s rod are sculptured.—H. B. Tristram in 
Sunday-School Times. 


—————————— .9— —_ 


Marrying a Stone and a Shrub. 


“Salagrams” are rounded pebbles which con- 
tain the. impressions of ammonites, and are 
washed down into the plains of India by the 
rivers from the limestone rocks in which these 
shells are imbedded in the mountains of the 
Himalaya. The Spiti Valley contains an im- 
mense deposit of fossil ammonites and belem- 
nites in limestone rocks now elevated above 
sixteen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea; and from such beds as these are brought 
down the fragments, which, when rounded in 
their course, the poor Hindoo takes for repre- 
sentatives of Vishnu, the preserving god of the 
Hindoo triad. The Salagram is the only stone 
idol among the Hindoos that i is essentially sacred 
and entitled to divine honors without the cere- 
monies of consecration. It is everywhere held 
most sacred. 
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During the war against Nepal, Captain B—, 
who commanded a reconnoitring party from 
the division in which I served, one day brought 
back to camp some four or five Salagrams, which 
he had found at the hut of some priest within 
the enemy’s frontier. He called for a large 
stone and hammer, and proceeded to examine 
them. The Hindoos were all in a dreadful 
state of consternation, and expected to see the 
earth open and swallow up the whole camp, 
whiie he sat calmly cracking their gods with his 
hammer as he would have cracked so many 
wainuts. 

The Tulasi is a small sacred shrub ( Oceymum 
sanctum), which is a metamorphosis of Sita, the 
wife of Rama, the seventh incarnation of Vishnu. 
This little pebble is every year married to the 
little shrub Tulasi, and the high priest told me 
that on the present occasion the procession con- 
sisted of eight elephants, twelve hundred camels, 
four thousand horses, all mounted and elegantly 
vaparisoned. On the leading elephant of this 
cortege, and the most sumptuously decorated was 
varried the pebble god, who was taken to pay 
his bridal visit (barat) to the little shrub god- 
dess, All the ceremonies of the regular mar- 
riage are gone through ; and, when completed, 
the bride and bridegroom are left to repose 
together in the temple of Ludhaura till the 
next season. “Above a hundred thousand peo- 
ple,” the priest said, “ were present at the cere- 
mony this year at the Raja’s invitation, and 
feasted upon his bounty.— Sleéman’s Rambles and 
Recollections. 


Oo 


A Converted Purse. 

“Certainly. Iam grateful to you for asking 
me. Put me down for twenty-five dollars.” 

A look of pleased surprise passed over the 
solicitor’s face, succeeded by another of perplex- 
ity, for it happened that he knew that his 
friend had precisely the same salary as he and 
that twenty-five dollars was a generous fraction 
of his month’s income. 

“Oh! that’s more than we expect, Frank 
—and than you can afford, too, 1 fear,” he 
added, with the freedom of a comrade. 

“Oh, no! Let me tell you how it is, Jack. 
You know I turned right-about-face when I 
became a Christian last winter, and I resolved 
at the start not to enter into a junior partner- 
ship with the world and a senior partnership 
with the church. 

‘You knew my habits. I was not an inor- 
dinate smoker. Three cigars a day, with 
treat to the fellows now and then, cut off, re- 
duced my expenses a hundred dollars a year. 
Then I had a careless fashion, ruinous to my 
digestion, of adding a bottle of claret, or some 
fancy, indigestible pudding or cream, at least 
twice a week, to a wholesome lunch. Looked 
squarely in the face, and given its right name, 
it was an indulgence of unlawful appetite ; so 
I made seventy-five dollars a year by stopping 
that. Sunday headaches, too, went at the same 
time. 

“One day I was looking over my neckties 
to find some particular color, and I found I 
had thirty-seven, with at least ten scarf pins. 
That made me run through my accounts next 
day—they weren't very well kept, but I guessed 
as nearly as I could—to see what there was in 
my wardrobe that would leave me better dressed, 
from-a Christian and artistic point of view, too, 
for that matter, if I never wore it again; and 
Iam ashamed to say I found I had a hundred 
and fifty dollars worth of drygoods on hand 
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that was the price, not of good taste, but mere 
caprice. 

“Now I don’t propose to submit to a taxa- 
tion in behalf of my weaknesses and vices, and 
be niggardly with the church I’ve promised 
before God and man to support and increase. 

“There, you have it all! I spent over three 
hundred a year, you see, in the service of appe- 
tite and fashion, for things that made me less 
aman. I’ve transferred that mortgage; yes, 
I can afford easily that twenty-five dollars, es- 
pecially when it is to rescue some other fellow 
deeper in than I was. Come to think of it, 
make it thirty! The other five is a thank-offer- 
ing !”—Sunday School Times. 




































































A ceRTAIN Jeffery Bullock, elated by a fond 
conceit of his own attainments, and mistaking 
the vagaries of a deluded imagination for the 
pure influences of the Spirit of Christ, adopted 
and promulgated the false and anti-Christian 
notion, that the gift of Divine grace in the 
soul superseded the necessity of the coming 
and sufferings of our blessed Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. For this and other errors he 
was disowned in 1676. He wrote an abusive 
pamphlet against Friends, to which Isaac Pen- 
ington and Giles Barnardiston replied. The 
following is an extract from the reply of the 
latter, “Our testimony has always had a reve- 
rent esteem of that precious blood that was 
spilled without the gates, as being of great value 
in the sight of the Lord, and having a testimony 
in it towards the remission of sin, to oblige all 
that are sensible of the end thereof, not to live 
unto themselves, but unto Him that died for 
them. And as they are to be blamed that will 
not come to the Light, but ery it down, relying 
upon the death and sufferings without it, so art 
thou, who pretendest to cry up the Light, to 
render the loving kindness of the Lord invalid 
in sending his Son to lay down his life and pre- 
cious blood and taste death for mankind. And 
such as speak from the Light, which is the 
Life that was in that blessed body, can never 
disregard, but have an high esteem of what He 
did and suffered therein.” (1676.) 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


East Indian Crows.—The crows became a 
nuisance, at first they were very amusing, but 
there once came twenty in attendance while 
I was at Tiffin, and goodness only knows how 
many more about the hotel and the compound 
behind the house. They sat on the rafters 
overhead, on the top of each open door, on the 
venetian blinds, on the doorsteps, all along the 
edge of the veranda, and everywhere else. 
Once or twice, while the “ boys” were out of 
the room an extra bold bird flew in and delib- 
erately perched on the back of a chair on the 
side of the table opposite to where I was sitting ; 
thence after a few caws, he pounced down on a 
piece of -bread or meat, and bore it away in 
triumph through the window to a neighboring 
roof ridge. It was of no use trying to scare 
them away, as I soon found. At one time the 
cawing all round was so noisy that I seized a 
plaintain out of a dish that stood near at hand, 
and hurled it at a black sinner flapping and 
squawking on the top of the door, but instead 
of moving on, he saw the action in a different 
light, and, pouncing down on the banana, in- 
vited all his friends far and near, to join in the 
feast. The summons spread rapidly, and crows 
came trooping up from all parts, till there was 
scarcely standing room fur them on the neigh- 
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boring tiles, and all the air was full of a horrible 
noise, so that the butler and his assistants had 
to rush forth, and shout and wave and throw 
stones, until the uproar had somewhat calmed 
down.—* On the Indian Hills.” 


going nearer to her, until at last I would sepa. 
rate the rose-leaves with both hands and talk 
to her from a distance of about eight inches— 
sometimes less. 

But the storms came, the nails gave way, and 
the rose-bush and nest were detached from the 
wall. She could sit still on her nest, but an- 
other storm would probably have wrecked it, 
Armed with hammer, nails and list, I proceeded 
to repair the damage. At first I spoke to her 
in the usual way, then drawing to one side, I 
raised the hammer as high as my mouth to let 
her see it, when she at once flew out, alighting 
on a shrub about four yards off. She watched 
my every movement while I was securing her 
nest, and I would turn about occasionally to 
speak to her. 

In time four little birds came out. After they 
were half grown I seldom found her on the 
nest, but she was never far away, as, after talk. 
ing to her little ones, I would generally find 
her sitting near, with food in her mouth, when 
I turned round. At last they all disappeared, 
and for, I think, about two months, my little 
chaffinch was but a pleasant memory, and [ 
never expected to see her again, as this was to 
be my last year in Ireland. But it was not so, 
Here it was necessary to explain that on passing 
along the path where the nest was to my house, 
there was a railing in line with the path, and 
opposite the house, which latter was about three 
yards from the railing. At right angles to the 
path and railing was a stone wall some nine 
feet high. 

One evening, when returning from my garden, 
I had stopped to open the little gate on my 
right, the stone wall being in front of me. Now 
occurred one of the most extraordinary and 
pleasing things I had observed in bird life. 
Something dropped from the wall, which I at 
first thought was a large leaf. On looking 
down, however, I was gladly surprised to see 
my sweet chaffinch. There she sat, full of con- 
fidence, with legs bent, wings slightly extended, 
tail and head raised, her eyes looking into 
mine, and only a yard from my feet. 

“ My sweet one,” I said. 

When she knew that she was recognized she 
immediately returned to the top of the wall, 
and there, mirabile visu, were her four little 
darlings which she had brought to show me! I 
spoke to her in the usual tone, while I gazed 
at them: “Sweetie, sweetie, my pet, my sweet 
one ;” and never was seen, I think, a prouder 
or happier bird than that little chattinch. She 
chirruped and moved with quick, jerky motions, 
as if wild with delight, while the four young 
ones gazed at me with bodies and necks ex- 
tended to their fullest height, and evidently 
wondering what it was all about. She had re- 
membered my kindness during the two months 
or so she had been absent, and did not bring: 
her little ones till they were fully feathered and 
as lovely as herself. Here was evidence of 
memory, pride, affection, gratitude, and shall I 
say reason? Why not? After talking to her 
for some two minutes or more, I opened the little 
gate, still talking to her, when she and her little 
ones flew away, and I did not see her again. 

During a long career this is the most pleasing 
and sweetest memory I have of bird life.—J. 
W. Tutt, in “ Woodside, Burnside, Hillside and 
Marsh.” 
















Means of Protection.—One of the most no- 
ticeable points in the insect world of the jungles 
was the way in which each small creature was 
protected by nature from its foes in some in- 
genious manner. The instances of this which 
I observed were well-nigh innumerable, and 
would fill a long chapter. Thus, when I have 
been searching under the bark of dead trees, it 
has been very observable that all the beetles har- 
boring there, and most of the other insects, have 
let themselves fall immediately they have felt 
the disturbance, and have become lost amongst 
the long herbage below. The success of this 
ruse, when they are attacked by their chief foe, 
the woodpecker, is obvious. Many species of 
Heteroptera are so strongly scented, that doubt- 
less no bird of any delicacy would think for a 
moment of eating them. One large brown speci- 
men scented my hand with an odor of bitter al- 
monds for several days, and another had a won- 
derful strong scent of musk about it. Besides 
these scents, they are ungainly looking things, 
with spikes and thorns on “the thorax, enough . 
make a bird’s throat feel rough even to look a 
them. 

Another little beetle, one of the Phytophage, 
though its “Christian” name is unknown to 
me, lived on the leaves of a small jungle shrub, 
in close companionship with a gaily striped yel- 
low and black caterpillar. The beetle was steel 
blue and about the size of a pea; but a most 
curious thing was the trust it placed in its strange 
associates as watchmen. “ A little more than kin 
and less than kind,” does not apply here, for 
the caterpillars are less than kith and more than 
kind. Several times I have approached one of 
these bushes, but no sooner have I shown my- 
self to one of the caterpillars than it has left off 
feeding, thrown itself back on its rear claspers, 
and violently swung its body from side to side. 
At this strange movement, which might alone 
repel a bird, a gentle vibration has been com- 
municated to the neighboring twigs and leaves, 
and the blind looking beetles have has stily let 
themselves drop to the ground, where they are 
quite safe, while, after passing the signal rapidly 
round the bush, so that every twig at last was 
in a tremble, the caterpillars would each take a 
turn. round the nearest belaying-pin, and let 
themselves down after their strange associates 
by a thousand silken threads.— On the Indian 
Hills, by Edwin Lester Arnold. 











































































































A Tamed Chaffinch.—Some years since, in my 
garden in Ireland, a chaffinch had made her 
nest, about five feet and a half from the ground, 
in a Gloire de dijon rosebush growing on the 
pathway, and trained on an east wall. Twice 
I had observed her fly from the bush as I ap- 
proached, and I took no notice, as it did not 
occur to me there was a nest. On the third oe- 
vasion I observed her fly out I examined the 
bush and discovered the nest. Thinking it a 
pity to disturb her constantly, as I was so often 
passing her nest, I in future began to speak to 
her in a kind tone of voice, w hen some six or 
eight paces from her nest, and continued so 
speaking until I had passed her. Though she 
would fly out when any one else passed—even 
the gardener—she never left her nest again | merely ~~ studying it. It will not reveal itself 
when T passed. As the days went on I would | until we begin to do what it teaches. He that 
stop opposite the nest and ta'k to her, daily | seeks to obey it shall know it.” 
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“We never get to understand the Bible 
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“THE tendency to Jean on external acts has 
Jed men and churches all down the centuries to 
seek and satisfy the claims of conscience by the 
easy performance of symbolic rise, rather than 
the acceptance of the ‘heart- renewing and soul- 
cleansing work of the Holy Spirit. 

“ Quakerism has ever maintained that whether 
in sermon, parable or allegory, Christ every- 
where lays down great spiritual principles, and 
promises the guidance, not of man or of sys- 
tem, but of ‘ the Spirit of Truth,’ to lead into « all 
the Truth. 

“The churches have too readily elected or 
accepted the guidance of man and the control 
of a clerical order in place of that more ro- 
bust growth of spiritual evolution under which 
Friends have believed that Christ teaches his 
people himself, and to which teaching Friends 
have ever borne special witness. ‘1 am come 
that ye might have /ife, (not form), and that ye 
might have it more abundantly.’ 

“There has been scarcely any abuse or per- 
versity that has afflicted the Church in the whole 
of its course that has not been defended by 
Scripture statements interpreted to suit the pur- 
pose. Geo. Fox’s action and utterances under 
circumstances widely differing from our own, 
have also sometimes been used to vindicate 
statements or support practices very foreign to 
the general character of his teaching and work. 
Christ’s teaching leads primarily from all proxy 
service devolved on others for any conditions, 
to loving consecration to his call, and guidance 
in a free and untrammelled surrender.’—From 


the British Friend, Eleventh Month, 1894. 


--- nae 

Empress FREDERIC K, mother of E mperor 
William II, was a frequent visitor at the St. 
Joseph's Hospital at Berlin after the death of 
her husband. A patient—he had been brought, 
all too late, to try the effect of Dr. Koch’s re- 
puted consumption cure—was at death’s door, 
and his wife had been hurriedly summoned to 
his side. Baby in-arms she was walking up and 
down a waiting-room, close to the ward in which 
her husband lay. Happening to visit the hos- 
pital, and seeing the poor woman in her bitter 
sorrow, the Empress approached, and asked 
some sympathetic questions. “ Yes, he is dying,” 
the woman sobbed; “and he wants to say so 
much to me about how I am to manage when 
he is gone, and how the children are to be 
brought up; but baby is not well and cries, and 
he is so weak he cannot bear it, and he may die 
at any moment.” Instantly the Empress took 
the infant into her arms, and while for a whole 
hour, the wife sat by the side of her dying hus- 
band, her majesty nursed the child, walking up 
and down the rooms with it, and soothing it 
with motherly tenderness. 























Items. 


Nuns as Public School Teachers.— A Catholic paper 
called The Review, published in Chicago, says :— 
“Despite the fact that nuns have a constitutional 
right to act as public school teachers, they are en- 
tirely out of place in the unsectarian and thoroughly 
secular institutions which the State has provided 
for the education of the young. Their presence 
there in religious garb will invariably prove an 
eyesore to many who, without cherishing fanatical 
ideas, hold, with the dissenting member of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, Justice Williams, that ‘a 
school which is filled with religious ecclesiastical 










their daily duties wearing the religious garb, and 
hung about with rosaries and other devices peculiar 
to their Church and order, is necessarily dominated 
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the constitutional provisions and the school laws. 

















































persons as teachers, who come in the discharge of 


by sectarian influences, obnoxious to the spirit of 
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Religious Teaching in Public Schools.—At a meet- 
ing of the London Meeting for Sufferings, held in 
the Eleventh Month, a minute was received from 
Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting asking the Meeting 
for Sufferings to protest against the action of the 
London School Board, in reference to religious 
teaching in the schools. In 1871 an Act provided 
for non-sectarjan teaching, based on the reading of 
the Bible, with simple explanations and instruc- 
tions therefrom. 

The Meeting adopted a minute which condemns 
the action of a part of the School Board in chang- 
ing the plan adopted in 1871, as promotive of sec- 
tarian strife. 

The Pastoral System in Iowa.—The British Friend, 
from an examination of the printed minutes of lowa 
Yearly Meeting, one of the earliest advocates of the 
pastoral system among Friends, draws the conc lusion 
that that system is not a success in increasing the 
number of members. It adds that Meetings for 
Discipline and mid-week meetings, do not appear 
to be so well attended as in pre-pastoral days. 


Cost of Litigation —The Supreme Court of Iowa 
has rendered its final decision in the Jones County 
calf case. This decision refers to the costs. The 
case has been in litigation for more than twenty- 
seven years, and arose over an animal valued at 
forty dollars. It is estimated that the costs of the 
different suits up to the present time have been 
upward of thirty thousand dollars. Many of the 
most distinguished lawyers of Lowa have been en- 
gaged in the case, and it has had an influence upon 
religion and politics, has depressed the value of 
real estate, houses have been destroyed by fire, and 
many enmities produced. 

“ Foolish and Unlearned Questions Avoid.” —This 
advice of Paul to Timothy seems applicable to the 
case referred to in the following newspaper scrap: 
“ At a certain ordination in Connecticut many years 
ago, according to the legend, one of the ordaining 
ministers wore leather mittens, the weather being 
very cold. Thereupon the question arose whether 
the ordination was valid, on the ground that the 
service required the laying on of hands, whereas 
there had been only a laying on of mittens.” 
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Ix India the “ Pipol tree” (Ficus religiosa) 
is everywhere sacred to the gods, who are sup- 
posed to sit among its leaves. The deponent, 
taking one of these leaves in his hand, invokes 
the god who sits above him, to crush him, or 
those dear to him, as he crushes the leaf in his 
hand, if he speaks anything but thetruth. He 
then plucks and crushes a leaf, and states what 
he has to say. A story is current that the 
traders of a certain town begged the magistrate 
to remove a Pipol tree which he had planted in 
the market place, because so long as it remained 
business could not be conducted.—Sleeman’s 
Rambles and Recollections. 
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In 1877 a Friend in England published a 
pamphlet. entitled ‘ : Evangelicalism from the 
Standpoint of the Society “of Friends,” which 
we read with much interest at the time of its 
issue. It gives a clear summary of the princi- 


pal points of doctrine in which the teaching of 
many at the present day differs from that of 


the early members of our Society, especially as 
to the ground of man’s salvation. It lays down 
as the “principles of what it terms “ Evangeli- 
ealism,” the following points :— 

That a man is saved, receives a full and com- 
plete salvation, the moment he believes. 

That the death of Christ covers or atones for 
all the sins of the believer; which implies that 

‘a believer” cannot thenceforth fall into any 




































| sin which is not pre-forgiven, rendered altogether ' 
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harmless and ineffectual, so far as his salvation 
or condemnation are concerned. 

That being a believer, and therefore “in 
Christ Jesus,” “there is no condemnation” to 
such, so that he does not cease to be in a justi- 
fied state when he sins after conversion. 

That it is possible for every person to “ 
cept” salvation at any time by a mere effort "of 
the human will. 

That there follows on this acceptance an in- 
stantaneous conversion from a state of sinfulness 
to one of perfect peace and safety. 

That the salvation then received is immedi- 
ate and complete. Man has nothing now to 
fear and nothing to do that can concern his 
salvation; but is entitled at once to enter into 
his full state of rest. 

If, through the weakness of the flesh he should 
fall into sin, that need not trouble him much. 
Christ has fulfilled all righteousness, so that 
although man remains still tainted with his 
sinful nature, he is “ reckoned ” righteous. 

That all that man has done previous to the 
definite moment in which he is supposed to be 
“converted” or saved, is “deadly doing,” is 
“ wrought in sin.” 

In this system, but little is said of the great 
work of conviction for sin, godly sorrow, ‘deep 
and thorough repentance, nor of cross- hearing 
and self-denial. People are not taught that 
Christ is the light as well as the life of the world. 
“His absolute prerogative to make the effectual 
offer of salvation to each individual, when and 
how He will; his further great and essential 
work of carrying on and perfecting the redemp- 
tion and salvation of the soul ‘ by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost 
—thoroughly purging his floor, and burning up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire,’— ‘sitting as 
a refiner with fire and as a fuller with soap,’— 
chastening the believer in order that he may 
be ‘ partaker of his Holiness ;—thus becoming 
‘the author of eternal salvation to all those that 
obey Him, —the finisher as well as the author 
of our faith; all these things are passed over, 
or set aside, as though they were no essential 
parts of the Gospel of Christ.” 





































































While many persons accept this whole system 
as expressing their views, there are many others 
who hesitate to adopt it entire, but while agree- 
ing with its general line of thought, would wish 
to “modify it in different parts. Those who are 
familiar with the sentiments advanced by the 
more progressive members among the “ Fast 
Friends” of the present time, can readily see 
that it has spread widely among him, and that 
the teaching of the preachers and writers of 
this school is greatly influenced by it. To men- 
tion but a single illustration of this the editor 
of the Christian Worker, in the issue of First 
Month 8th, 1888, says that the impenitent “are 
finally lost, not because of disobedience to law, 
but by rejecting God’s proferred merey, by re- 
fusing to believe his word, and to accept Jesus 
Christ. The great sin that finally banishes the 
soul from God’s presence is unbelief.” How can 
such doctrine be reconciled with the teaching 
of our Saviour, that many who had prophesied 
in his name should be cast out as “ workers of 
iniquity?” or with the sentences pronounced on 
the sheep and the goats, in which the decision of 
their fate is made to depend on their practical 
works of righteousness? or with the comparison 
of him that “ doeth” the things commanded in 
the Sermon on the Mount, to a house founded on 
a rock ? or with the promise, “ If ye, through the 
Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
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shall live?” or, indeed, with the general tenor 
of the teaching of our Saviour and his apostles? 

This system of doctrine is as inconsistent with 
the views ever held by the Society of Friends, 
as it is with the Scriptures. 

We do not wish to undervalue the importance 
of belief in the Truth, or the danger and even 
sin that attaches to unbelief. But we see no 
necessity for so straining those texts which refer 
to the effects of belief and unbelief, as to deduce 
from them consequences, unreasonable in them- 
selves, and which are at variance with other 
clear declarations of Holy Writ. When our 
Redeemer was instructing Nicodemus in the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, after de- 
claring to him the mercy of ‘God, who “so 
loved the world, that He gave his only-begotten 
Son, that wheseever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life,” he ex- 
plained to him the ground of condemnation— 
“This is the condemnation, that Light is come 
into the world, and men lov ed darkness rather 
than Light, because their deeds were evil.” 
Every duty and truth which is manifested to 

man by the Light of Christ—the Spirit of God 

operating on the heart—must be received and 
obeyed; for if it is rejected man rejects that 
which was designed for his help and illumina- 
tion—he loves the darkness more than the light 
—and so comes under condemnation. 

Very clear was the testimony borne by our 
early Friends to that Divine Power and Life, 
the Word nigh in the heart, without which, as 
I. Penington says, “ None ever was or can be 
saved: for it is that alone can save, and it saves 
only them that are turned to it.” He declares, 
“ Christians mightily deceive themselves herein : 
for they think to be saved by believing a re- 
lation concerning Christ as He appeared ina 
fleshly body, and suffered death at Jerusalem.” 

Edward Burrough observes: ‘ Whosoever 
will be saved, must receive the Spirit of God, 
and it must dwell in them. For it is not 
enough unto eternal life, only to believe that 
there was such a one as Christ, and that He did 
and spoke such and such things at a distance 
without you; for many may make a belief and 
profession of this and yet perish ; but Him that 
was, of whom you read, without you, you must 
receive and witness within you.” 

So also Thomas Story condemns the doctrine, 
“that man may be saved in his sins, by a bare 
belief of Christ’s outward coming in the flesh ;” 
and remarks, “ Nor can any inherit the king- 
dom of heaven, unless they be in the nature of 
heaven; which cannot be but by regeneration 
by the Word of God; the same that was made 
flesh and now appears a quickening Spirit.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitep Srates.—The Secretary of State has re- 
ceived from the Marquis Maya Yotha, Siamese Min- 
ister to the United States, who is now in England, an 
official note announcing that Maha Vajirunhis, Crown 
Prince of Siam, died at Bangkok on the 4th instant. 

A despatch from Washington, dated the 8th of the 
resent month, says: “The Court of Appeals of the 
Jistrict of Columbia, through Justice Shepherd, to- 
day delivered an opinion affirming the decision of 
Judge McComas, in the District Cireuit Court, refus- 
ing to grant the application of the Miles Planting 
and Manufacturing Company, of Louisiana, for a man- 
damus to compel the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to make an 
examination of the sugar produced by the company, 
preliminary to the payment of the sugar bounty for 
1894, which Secretary Carlisle refused to pay on the 
ground that the new tariff law repealed the bounty 
provision of the McKinley act. The most interesting 
feature of the Court’s opinion is its practical declara- 
tion that the granting of bounties is unconstitutional.” 

On the 9th instant President Cleveland sent to Con- 
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gress certain despatches from our Minister at Hawaii, 
by which it appears that the island republic asks the 
consent of the United States to the lease of an unin- 
habited island of its group, to which Great Britain 
desires to establish a submarine station. The Presi- 
dent hopes Congress will accede to the request, be- 
lieving there need be no fear of British aggression. 

Withdrawals for export reduced the gold reserve in 
the United States Treasury on the 11th instant to 
about $77,300,000. 

Superintendent Stump is informed that Austin Cor- 
bin has arranged to colonize four thousand acres in 
Chicot County, Arkansas, with Italians. This is said 
to be the first of several such schemes to colonize the 
idle lands of the South. 

At least five of the great cotton manufacturing con- 
cerns of Massachusetts are seriously considering plans 
for the establishment of plants in the South. It is 
claimed that labor is cheaper there than in New Eng- 
land and that freight rates are lower. 

The Woman's Journal says: “ That public school 
teachers should be spouseless is one of the edicts of 
New Jersey, but it has never come to our knowledge 
that married tutors could be sued for divorce on ac- 
count of leaving home temporarily ‘to teach the young 
idea how to shoot.’ Yet that is the substance of a 
decision recently given by Vice Chancellor Pitney in 
favor of a Sewaren benedict. The husband sued be- 
cause his wife taught a private school, and she an- 
swered with one of the strongest arguments ever 
brought up in the Court of Chancery. Notwithstand- 
ing her able defence, judgment was given against her. 
The Vice Chancellor held that since the wife refused 
tu surrender school for home, the Scriptural injunction 
held good in common law. ‘ There is no middle ground,’ 
the Vice Chancellor adds, ‘A wife must live with 
her husband or give sufficient reasons for refusing to 
do so. A husband can use physical restraint over a 
wife’s person to enforce obedience.’ 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 485—an 
increase of 14 over the previous week, and a decrease 
of 85 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the whole number, 265 were males and 220 
females: 78 died of pnenmonia; 54 of consumption; 
37 of heart disease; 25 of diphtheria; 19 of bronchitis ; 
19 of cancer; 17 of old age ; 17 of apoplexy ; 16 of croup; 
16 of marasmus; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 14 
of inanition; 14 of convulsions; 12 of nephritis, and 
11 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4s, 118 a 1133; 
5's, reg., 116 a 1163; coupon, 1174 a 117}; currency 
6's, 100 a 111. 

Corton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis 
of 6c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.— Winter bran, in or $16.25 a $17.00 ; spring 
bran, in sacks, $16.50 a $17.2 

FLour.—W benee super, $2 i0 a $2. 20; do., 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $2.75; Western 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.70; do. do., straight, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.25; spring, clear, 
$2.60 a $2.70; ‘do. straight, $3.10 a $3.35 ; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.75; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was in small supply and firm, with sales of 125 barrels 
choice Pennsylvania at $2.75. Buckwheat flour was 
quiet, and ranged from $1.85 to $1.95 per one hun- 
dred pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 603 a 61) cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 49} a 49$ cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 374 2 27% ets. 

Beer CatrLe. — Extra, none here; 
medium, 42c. a 48c. ; common, 4 a 4} 
oxen, 3 a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 3} a 4c; good, 3}.a 3}c.; 
medium, 2} a 3c.; culls, 1 a 2c.; lambs, 3 a 4e. 

Hous.—63 a 63c. for good Western, and 6} a 64c. for 
all other grades. 

ForretGn.—The London correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times, says: “This week has been signalized by a 
Parliamentary anniversary of a nature without a par- 
allel since the House of Commons began in the thir- 
teenth century, and certainly unknown elsewhere. 

Mr. Charles Villiers, now in his 94th year, was elected 
a member of Wolverhampton, January 10th, 1835, 
and has sat for the same constituency without a break 
for 60 years. Numbers of others have succeeded in 
getting into the fifties, but this full threescore beats 
the record. It is true that Mr. Gladstone entered 
Parliament more than two years earlier, but he was 
forced to change and chop about among constituencies 
often afterward, and the rotten borough for which he 
first sat long ago disappeared.” 
On the 13th iastant, the annual report of the Na- 
; tional Liberal Federation was given out. 
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this statement regarding the issues in the next elec. 
tion: “Unless a bill be passed before the general 
election abolishing plural voting and shortening the 
period of qualification to three months, grave reverses 
await the Liberals in the election which is to deter. 
mine whether the Lords shall longer override the 
Commons.” 

The report of the Commission inquiring into the 
Armenian atrocities is not expected to be rendered 
for several months. The district in which the atroci- 
ties are alleged to have been committed is covered 
with deep snow, and the temperature is almost un- 
bearable to persons not accustomed to the climate, 
The British Consul at Ezrom has suggested a pre- 
liminary inquiry at that place to hear the testimony 
of refugees and other witnesses to expedite the work 
of the Commission. Several of the London daily 
newspapers which have sent or are about to send 
special correspondents to Armenia have been advised 
that the Porte will not allow them to accompany the 
Commission of Inquiry, and these journils have de- 
cided to institute an independent inquiry. In these 
circumstances the final reports may be expected to be 
varied and conflicting. 

A despatch of the 8th instant, to the Central News 
from Shanghai says that reports have been received 
from New-Chwang stating that, during the assault of 
the Japanese upon Soumen-Chang, the town was set 
on fire and destroyed, rendering 10,000 inhabitants 
homeless in a temperature of 40 degrees below the 
freezing point. 

The Japanese are cutting off the retreat of the 
15,000 Chinese sold:ers commanded by General Sung, 
and the Taotai of New Chwang, fearing desertions, has 
ordered that all soldiers who attempt to run away 
shall be immediately shot. 

On the 13th instant, the London Times has this de- 
spatch from its Tien-Tsin correspondent: “The Man- 
chu princes have taken the defence of the country 
into their own hands. The intrigues of the Chinese 
officials aim to thwart them, hence a conflict that par- 
alyses the executive power. Chinese arriving from 
Manchuria report that the country between the rivers 
Yaloo and Liao-Ho is desolate. No houses are stand- 
ing. The timber has been burned and towns and 
villages, erstwhile populous, are without a vestige of 
life. Only scattered groups of frozen corpses are seen. 
Food and fuel cannot be got.” 

A Russian scientific expedition is about to start for 
Central Africa, under the auspices of the Russian 
Geographical Society and the leadership of the well- 
known traveller and naturalist, Dr. Yelliseyeff. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoARDING ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when 
requested, Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 

ZEBEDEE Haines, Sup’t. 





FriENps’ Instirure Lyceum.—The next meeting 
of Friends’ Institute Lyceum will be held at No. 140 
N. Sixteenth St., on Sixth-day, First Month 18th, 
1895, at 8. P.M. 


MARRIED, at Stillwater, on the twenty-sixth of 
Twelfth Mo., 1894, Joun E. HinsHaw, son of Andrew 
and Sara A. Hinshaw, of Emporia, Kansas, and Exiza- 
BpeTH B. Smirn, daughter of Barclay and Hanna H. 
Smith, of Barnesville, Ohio. 





Diep, at the residence of his mother near Winona, 
Ohio, on the fifth of Sixth Month, 1894, Joun BLacK 
BURN, son of the late William H. Blackburn and 

Sarah H. Blackburn, in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age ; a member of Middleton Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
, at the residence of Thomas Y¥.F rench, Salem, 
Ohio, on the morning of the twenty-ninth of Twelfth 
Month, 1894, after several months’ severe illness, 
which she bore with patience and resignation, AMY 
BLACKBURN, in the filty-ninth year of her age; a 
member of Middleton Monthly Meeting, Ohio, and 
daughter of William and Anne Blackburn, both de- 
ceased, 








, suddenly, on the second of First Month, 18!5, 
at Bryn Mawr, Montgomery Co., Pa, Dr. JAMES E. 
Ruoanps, late President of Bryn Mawr College for 
Women, and a beloved member of Haverford Par- 
ticular Meeting, and the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Western District, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. 
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